THE SCHOUDLER CRASH

Jupiter bridled,, raised an eyebrow, deigned to give a smile or pre-
tended to be irritated by the harmless lightnings of the magnesium.
They took "Edouard Wilner standing," "Edouard Wilner sitting,"
"Edouard Wilner writing," "Edouard Wilner pulling his curtain aside
and meditating on Paris ..."

"Just one more, Monsieur Wilner, it's for Vogue ... May I have
one in profile, Maitre, for Comcedial..."

Pretending to need the cigarette-lighter on the desk, Sylvaine went
up to Wilner that she might be included in the photograph. There was
as much sentiment as vanity in this desire. But the dramatist pushed
her away with his large limp hand, muttering: "Stand back, mummer!
You'll be photographed on the stage with the cast."

This time Sylvaine really was put out.

Then Wilner answered the reporters' questions and explained the
subject of the play. The vitriol was money, money thrown like fatal
acid into the face of human beings, destroying everything, emotion,
love, family, and ending by corroding and killing even those who
handled it. The play concerned a family of bankers.

"As for actors, I am delighted to have in the lead a young actress
who has already played in my theatre and who will, I think, make her
name in this part..."

One would never have thought that Sylvaine was standing a few
paces from him.

Led to the other end of the office by a young journalist in search of
an original story, Sylvaine simperingly replied: "Yes. . .well, yes. ..
I've been on the stage for eight years ... Yes, I began very young. Pve
played at the Varietes, at the Arts ..."

As she enumerated her parts, she gained assurance the further away
she got from her beginnings, gave dates and embellished the facts.

"But it's only since I've been working with Edouard Wilner, for
whom I have immense admiration, immense gratitude," she went on,
looking at the tyrant out of the corner of her eye, "that I feel Fve
understood what acting is really; about. I owe him a lot; indeed, I'm
' immensely grateful to him for giving me the magnificent part of Emma
in Vitriol, and I hope to be worthy of it..."

Her banalities were sincere, she was even moved. The resentment of
a moment before had vanished; she was talking to the press, and every-
thing seemed to be illuminated by a sort of sublime glow.

Wilner, who was secretly observing her and had heard scraps of what
she was saying, thought: "Poor bitch!"

Whenever Wilner looked at Sylvaine in this hard, reproving way, her
happiness was eclipsed and she wondered: "What have I done wrong
this time?"

Indeed, Wilner was bored by Sylvaine beyond the limits of human
endurance. Everything about her which, in the beginning, had seemed
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